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Incomes of “Home Mission Ministers” 


A study of “home mission ministers” in 14 denomina- 
tions in North Central states reveals that those in rural 
churches received in 1954 an average salary of $3,231, 
and those in urban churches, $3,544. In additional or 
special income, the majority of ministers received less 
than $200 a year from all sources. Fourteen Protestant 
denominations in the constituency of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. participated 
in the study, made by the Field Research unit, Bureau 
of Research and Survey, for the Committee on Mission- 
ary Personnel of the Division of Home Missions. A 
mimeographed report was written by Anne O. Lively 
of the Bureau staff. The data were gathered by means 
of an initial questionnaire filled in by personnel execu- 
tives of the cooperating denominations, giving informa- 
tion about their ministers receiving aid. Data on 819 
ministers were provided in this manner. A second ques- 
tionnaire asking for considerably more detail was mailed 
to ministers from whom 399 replies were received. 

After giving “words of precaution” with respect to 
the limitations of the study, including a note to the 
effect that the results give a somewhat optimistic bias, 
a “general pattern” into which the “typical home mis- 
sion minister” fits is given in part as follows: 

He is a full-time minister of a church—either in a 
new church or a small rural church. He is Caucasian 
and serves Caucasians. (The Negro denominations did 
not participate in the study.) He is a married man under 
40 years of age and supports a family of from two to 
four persons, including himself. A graduate of both 
a seminary and college, he has served less than five years 
in his present church, and before accepting the position 
he now occupies he has had no home mission experience. 

His annual basic salary is between $3,000 and $4,000 
plus house. A parsonage is provided him, but he pays 
his own heat and utilities which average from $300 to 
$400 per year. He is of the belief that his denomination 
generally understands his financial problems; but his 
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own opinion of his salary is that it is inadequate for his 
needs and far below that received by others in his com- 
munity who have had similar experience and training. 

His car expenses incurred in the performance of his 
ministerial responsibilities create his greatest dissatis- 
faction relevant to his income. He probably has to pay 
from $400 to $1,000 for car expenses in his job. (Forty 
per cent of the ministers received no allowance for 
operation of the automobile. ) 

Gifts, discounts, and fees received because of his 
ministerial position do not amount to much. Often he 
receives none of these, and if he does, an average of all 
of them combined is only about $200 per year. Besides 
he does not like to receive income through these means, 
considering them embarrassing and too unreliable. 

Our typical minister also participates in a denomina- 
tional pension plan, in which he pays part of the costs, 
and the denomination the rest. He is generally satis- 
fied with this arrangement. 

He gets a month’s vacation with pay. 

He is also likely to have had some emergency in the last 
five years which required a large sum of money. This 
emergency was most often either for medical or auto- 
— expenses, and he took out a bank loan to pay 

or it. 

He finds home mission work “interesting, but occa- 
sionally frustrating,” and one gathers that he is un- 
decided whether he will remain in the home mission field. 
Further, he does not express a strong preference for 
home mission work; in fact, he often says he definitely 
prefers a self-supporting situation or else states no 
preference, thus leaving the way open for change should 
an opportunity come along. In other words, there does 
not seem to be—except in a few cases—a real dedication 
to home mission work as a career. 

Allowing 25 per cent of salary as the estimated value 
of housing provided, the average salary of the 819 min- 
isters is about $80 per week. A wage survey of the 
Chicago area made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, furnished data with which 
the minister’s compensation was compared. In office occu- 
pations, the category of workers earning close to $80 a 
week was “Class A Accounting Clerk,” a person who 
works under a trained bookkeeper. Among persons 
paid weekly rates higher than the ministers studied were 
carpenters, electricians, machine-tool operators, auto- 
mechanics, painters, pipe-fitters, plumbers, truck-drivers. 
Persons receiving weekly wages less than ministers’ com- 
pensation were those in unskilled occupations: helpers, 
oilers, guards, janitors, porters, laborers, order fillers, 
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packers, watchmen, persons holding jobs often held by 
elderly people or young men out of high school. 

Of the “job-related benefits” reported by 399 minis- 
ters, practically all (95 per cent) received housing to 
some extent. However, only 19 per cent received all 
housing costs, i.e., utilities and heat. The 80 per cent of 
the ministers who paid for their own heat and utilities 
spent an average of $375 a year for these items. Minis- 
ters reporting generally approved their denominational 
pension plans and most participated in them; about 6.5 
per cent were not enrolled in their denominational pen- 
sion plan; and about 3 per cent were in “other” plans. 

As before stated, the majority of ministers received 
a total of less than $200 a year from all sources of spe- 
cial income—discounts, fees, gifts. 

Among “job-incurred expenses,” the items for auto- 
mobile constituted the main problem. Only 9 per cent 
out of 311 ministers with car expenses had these costs 
paid for in full, while forty per cent got no financial 
assistance whatever for auto expenses. Seventy-eight per 
cent said their car operation costs were over $400 a year. 
For all types of projects the average expense for car 
is at least $643. 

“Several” clergymen commented that a “small” allow- 
ance for books would be of great help to them. 

There are also “problems not directly financial.” Most 
frequently mentioned is “lack of understanding” on the 
part of the larger church bodies and of the self-support- 
ing churches, of what the home mission minister tries 
to do. Certain persons complain that their denomination 
is too prone to evaluate their work solely in statistical 
terms. Certain men feel lonely. Others feel the need of 
closer relationship between local minister and his super- 
visors. 

“Cursory” study indicates that home mission ministers 
receive lower salaries than those in self-supporting 
churches in the same denomination. It is recognized, 
however, that some of the highest and some of the lower 
salaries are paid in self-supporting local churches. It is 
possible that the home mission ministers may benefit 
more consistently from denominational policies, “if they 
exist,” than other ministers. “Whatever the case. in- 
equities between the remuneration received by subsidized 
clergymen and those in self-supporting enterprises should 
be investigated, for they can affect a man’s satisfaction 
with his job and his permanence in home mission work.” 
The report also reveals that “rural churches present some 
of the greatest problems with which denominational ex- 
perts must grapple.” 

Finally, the whole policy toward home mission work 
needs to be constantly reviewed because the underlying 
assumptions of denominational activities influence per- 
sonnel. “Should there be special compensation for spe- 
cial fields? Is it proper, for example, for ministers in 
‘high potential’ churches to get higher salaries than those 
in churches not moving toward self-support? Is it ad- 
visable to develop a strong sense of loyalty to ‘home 
mission work’ as differentiated from self-supporting 
fields, or is it better to treat all ministers the same, re- 
gardless of their appointments? Is the ‘career’ approach 
an answer to lifting home mission work to a higher level? 
Current practices point to implicit answers to the above 
type of questions, but a more careful scrutiny by denom- 
inational staff of the assumptions underlying their pro- 
grams may reveal a need to revamp some of the prevail- 
ing attitudes and policies.” 

The following definition was used in the study: The 


home mission minister is “an ordained clergyman who is 
serving in a home mission enterprise (such as a local 
church, a parish, a mission, a school, a hospital, a neigh- 
borhood house or other institution), and who is receiving 
all or part of his salary from a denominational board or 
church agency other than the church or institution he is 
serving.” 


Attendance at Certain Congregational 
Christian Churches, 1949-54 


After a wide search of published data, it was found 
that only the Congregational Christian Churches made 
available statistical data on church attendance at the 
principal Sunday service, which could be arranged in a 
report that furnishes some indication of the situation 
among a large group of local churches. 


Church attendance is a much-discussed subject. The 
discussions are based usually on impressions or observa- 
tions, and on reports from samples of the population 
made by agencies that publish opinion polls. It is often 
stated that church attendance has in these latter years 
been increasing more rapidly than membership or 
population. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, 
N. J., has published a poll stating that 46 per cent of the 
adults over 21 years of age who were queried in July, 
1954, had attended church during the week preceding the 
interview. This figure was about equal to the 45 per cent 
reported in May, 1947. It was, however, much higher 
than the 39 per cent reported in April, 1950, or the 41 
per cent reported in February, 1939. 


What is given here is only a report on 367 Congrega- 
tional Christian churches which had memberships be- 
tween 250 and 999 in 1954, and which reported their 
average attendance at the principal Sunday service, 1949 
to 1954, and also their resident membership (obtained 
by deducting the absentee membership from the total 
membership). There were 1,377 Congregational Chris- 
tian churches with memberships of 250 to 999 in 1954, 
but only 367 made the reports requisite for this study. 
The large majority of Congregational Christian churches 
had less than 250 members in 1954, and only a small 
proportion had 1,000 members and over. Thus this is a 
study of the reports of a group in a middle category. It 
probably includes churches located in a variety of com- 
munity situations. A large proportion of Congregational 
Christian churches are, however, located in the North- 
east (New England and Middle Atlantic states) and in 
the North Central region. 

Attendance has been compared with resident member- 
ship in the 367 churches under consideration. In 1949, 
average attendance was 41.5 per cent of resident member- 
ship; in 1954, it was 43.1 per cent. Thus attendance re- 
ported in relation to membership was only slightly higher 
in 1954 for all churches reported. There were, however, 
differences among regions. The chief gains seem to have 
been made in the North Central states where the ratio of 
average attendance to resident membership was 40.9 in 
1949, and 44.1 in 1954. In the West, the ratio was almost 
precisely the same in 1954 as in 1949. In the Northeast, 
the ratio was 39.0 in 1949, and 40.3 in 1954. 

There are great differences in the ratio of attendance 
to membership as reported by the local churches. This 
ratio has not been calculated for every one of the 367 
churches, but for those for which it has been done the 
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range is from 16 to 123 per cent. In very few instances, 
however, was the ratio more than 100 per cent or under 
25 per cent. Also, the ratio of attendance to member- 
ship seems to be much the same from year to year for 
the individual churches. 

The total resident members reported by the 367 local 
churches in 1954 was 158,658, and an attendance at the 
principal Sunday service was given as 68,413. In 1949, 
the resident membership was 138,493, and the attendance, 
57,488. 

Indexes of attendance changes since 1949 were con- 
structed using 1949 as 100. The ratio of average attend- 
ance to resident membership rose in the 367 churches 
from 100 in 1949 to 103.9 in 1954. Thus there was re- 
ported by these churches an increase of 3.9 per cent in 
this ratio. 

It must be noted that among the reporting churches 
the Northeast is somewhat over-represented and the 
North Central region somewhat under-represented. 

What is here reported is not to be regarded as con- 
clusive for the denomination studied, or as conveying any 
indication of a national trend. Only much more thorough 
reporting would enable one to present data that could 
throw further light on the subject. For this one group 
of churches, it would appear that the increase in church 
attendance is largely the result of increase in membership. 


Trends in Church Membership, 1916-53 


Between 1916 and 1953, the estimated population of 
Continental United States increased from 101,966,000 
to 159,696,000, or 57 per cent. 

A compilation has been made of the officially reported 
church membership of the 109 religious bodies in the 
United States that have made reports for both these 
years. The data for 1916 are mainly from the federal 
Census of Religious Bodies for that year, with due note 
of corrections appearing in the Census of 1926. The 
data for 1953 are mainly those appearing in the Year- 
book of American Churches. Of the 109 bodies here 
considered, 108 are Protestant, and these had over 86 
per cent of all Protestant members reported in 1953. 
The other body reporting was the Roman Catholic Church. 

Compared with the population gain of 57 per cent: 

One hundred and eight Protestant bodies reported 
24,280,756 members in Continental U. S. in 1916, and 
49,318,937 members in 1953, a gain of 103.1 per cent. 

The Roman Catholic Church reported 15,721,815 mem- 
bers in 1916 and 31,476,261 in 1953, a gain of 100.2 per 
cent. 

Among the 108 Protestant bodies: 

Twenty Protestant bodies constituent to the National 
Council of Churches reported 18,468,601 members in 
1916, and 31,533,955 in 1953 a gain of 70.8 per cent. 

Among these twenty bodies in the Council, 18 bodies 
with predominantly white members reported 15,528,192 
members in 1916, and 24,400,598 in 1953, or a gain of 
57.1 per cent; this was closer to the gain in population 
than the increase in any other group. Two bodies in the 
Council with Negro membership reported gains from 
2,938,579 to 7,133,357, or 142.7 per cent. 

The 88 Protestant bodies not in the National Council’s 
constituency reported gains from 5,812,155 persons to 
17,784,492 persons, or 206 per cent. 

This tabulation supplements one published in this 
Service, April 9, 1955, p. 1, “Trends in Church Mem- 
bership, 1916-52.” The data published both this year and 
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last are limited to the large group of Protestant churches 
mentioned and the Roman Catholic Church, because 
published reports for other groups were not found. Ac- 
count has been taken of mergers that have taken place in 
the period considered. Precise comparisons of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant figures are not possible, but it 
is believed that all bodies considered reported on the 
same basis in 1953 as in 1916. The Roman Catholic 
Church includes all baptized persons as members, includ- 
ing children. Likewise, certain Protestant bodies include 
children under 13 years of age. In the Yearbook of 
American Churches, 1945, it was estimated that there 
were over 5,000,000 Protestant members under 13 years 
of age. However, most Protestant members, probably 
over 90 per cent of the total, are 13 years of age and over. 


Latest Statistics of Giving 


Forty-nine Protestant and Eastern Orthodox bodies in 
the United States report contributions totalling $1,687,- 
921,729, according to the annual publication, Statistics of 
Giving, issued November, 1955, by the Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the National Council of 
Churches. The figures are for the various fiscal years 
used by these bodies and are mainly for 1954. Eighty 
per cent of the total was for local expenses, the remaining 
20 per cent being for benevolences of all types, including 
home and foreign missions. The amount for congrega- 
tional expenses was $1,353,553,358, while that for benev- 
olences was $334,368,37 1. 

Forty-one bodies reported both this year and the pre- 
vious one. These bodies reported a gain of 9.3 per cent 
in total contributions (10.1 per cent gain for local ex- 
penses, 8.2 per cent gain in total benevolences). 

The per-member total contribution in these 41 bodies 
reported this year was $48.81, compared with $45.63 a 
year earlier, a gain of 7 per cent. 

For foreign missions, 49 bodies in the United States 
reported $65,091,334; and a per-member gift of $1.67. 

Eighteen bodies were able to report contributions to- 
ward new buildings. These bodies reported for this pur- 
pose $213,547,055, equal to 31.4 per cent of their total 
local congregational expenses. 

The per-member contribution to six Canadian bodies 
was $41.75, compared with $39.77 a year earlier. 

The fifteen denominations reporting this year the high- 
est per-member gifts for all purposes, in order of rank, 
follow: Wesleyan Methodist, $176.91; Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist, $173.94; Brethren in Christ, $127.51; Church of 
the Nazarene, $124.71; Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church, $124.45; Orthodox Presbyterian, $106.56; Con- 
ference of Evangelical Mennonite, $104.02; Church of 
God, Anderson, Ind., $102.58; United Brethren in Christ, 
$89.25; North American Baptist General Conference, 
$78.93; Mennonite General Conference, $76.84; Presby- 
terian U. S., $75.54; Reformed Church in America, 
$71.87 ; Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, $67.82 ; United 
Evangelical Lutheran, $64.86. 

For benevolences the highest per-capita gifts reported 
this year by fifteen denominations were: Seventh-day 
Adventist, $140.38; Conference of Evangelical Mennon- 
ite, $63.66; Brethren in Christ, $62.04; Mennonite, Gen- 
eral Conference, $35.20; Wesleyan Methodist, $33.25; 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church, $32.28; Orthodox 
Presbyterian, $25.37; United Brethren in Christ, $23.25; 
Church of the Nazarene, $23.23; North American Baptist 
General Conference, $20.51; Presbyterian U. S., $17.45; 
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Church of God, Anderson, Ind., $14.87; United Presby- 
terian, $13.49; Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, $13.31 ; 
Church of the Brethren, $13.21. 


“Studying Your Community” 


Ministers, other professionals, and concerned citizens 
desiring ways and means for understanding and improv- 
ing the communities in which they live may now turn to 
an excellent source and resource volume — Roland L. 
Warren’s Studying Your Community (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1955. $3.00). 

This is a broadly conceived working manual which is 
simple, direct, and effective in its recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the whole community and in its comprehen- 
sive dealing with detailed aspects of the community pat- 
tern. Economic life, government, community planning, 
housing, education, recreation, child welfare, health, re- 
ligious activities, intergroup relations, and other signifi- 
cant topics are given specialized attention. 

The book is the Foundation’s successor to Colcord’s 
Your Community, published in 1939, which was in origin 
and emphasis primarily a study guide for social workers. 
The present author states that “it now seems appropriate 
to think of a more varied group of citizens, both laymen 
and those professionally engaged in some branch of com- 
munity service, to whose interests such a book may be 
germane. The result has been less emphasis on formal 
agencies and broader coverage in other respects. For 
example, more recent orientation or tools of analysis in 
intergroup relations, informal group processes, social 
class, and other such matters have been included in this 
book if only on an elementary level. In addition, the new 
book takes into account the great need for orientation of 
the reader in survey procedures, providing, in addition to 
the chapters on different community topics, material on 
conducting the survey, both in its organization and 
methodological aspects. In general, the thought has been 
to orient the community study process toward community 
‘action’ to a greater extent than its predecessor.” 

The value of the book as a working tool is enhanced 
by a number of systematic aids such as check list ques- 
tions throughout, a listing of related agencies, and excel- 
lent source references presently available and often free. 
The questions are real probes. Take, for example, ques- 
tion 8&4 in the section on religious activities, “Have the 
clergymen in your community ever taken joint action for 
anything? What?” 

The chapter on study of religious activities, as the 
other specialized chapters, is, in the nature of the work, 
not exhaustive. Actually many illuminating insights and 
suggestions directly bearing on church-community study 
are contained in other chapters. Church location within a 
neighborhood, for instance, is dealt with in the chapter 
on housing. Thus ministers and laymen may use the 
whole book from the early analysis of the community 
background and setting to the exceptionally fine conclud- 
ing sections on organizing the survey, practical aids 
and methods, and “Some Important Aspects of the 
Community.” 


“Is Your Halo On Straight?” 


Most doctors wear head mirrors some of the time. 
“And they could be mistaken for halos by idealistic pa- 
tients.” These are among the observations in the intro- 
duction to a booklet, title above, prepared as an aid to 


medical students by the Ethics and Professional Conduct 
Council of the Alumni Association of the School of Medi- 
cine of the College of Medical Evangelists (Seventh-day 
Adventist), Los Angeles. (Los Angeles, San Lucas Press, 
1955. $1.00; rates on quantities. ) 

The Committee, consisting of experienced medical 
practitioners, decidec to put the subject matter of pro- 
fessional standards and ideals into popular “capsule” 
form, accompanied by cartoons. The subject matter of 
medical ethics is thus presented under 20 headings, all 
having unconventional titles. 

We quote from several of the chapters: 

“The Herder. He likes crowds. Especially in his wait- 
ing room. Thinks it impresses the customers. It does. 
They hate it... .” 

“The Showboat. This character makes us the fall 
guys for socializers. Maybe he didn’t get it all out of 
his patients. Maybe he inherited it or married it. But 
when he throws money around like he’s shoveling it 
out of the Aga’s can, there’s only one source in his 
patients’ minds. Their pocketbooks. . . .” 

“The Porcupine. Pricks away at patients’ wallets and 
insurance payments. Size of same determines duration 
of shot therapy... .” 

“The Auctioneer, This one’s a twin—he and the hun- 
gry accomplice offering the split... . Some state laws say 
it’s illegal to give or take rebates or fee splits on patients 
when it’s under the counter. So why not wide-open 
auctions? Too commercial... .” 

“The Prospector. Has three fees for every service. ... 
Free, fat and fantastic. Usually is good enough to get 
away with it. . . . But why do the rest of us have to 
share the blame?” 

“The V.I.P. This one actually may be a kindly soul 
—but that’s not the first impression in his office. He’s 
bossed by a band of aloof females who fend off phone 
calls and spread waiting-room gloom. Patients are re- 
duced to fear and trembling for having the audacity to 
bother him. Or those of sterner stuff get up their dander 
and scram... .” 

“The Intramuralist. All tangled up in the old school 
tie. Confines referrals to fellow alumni who, being such, 
can do no wrong. Didn’t have time for football so could 
not die for dear old alma mater. Now passes along his 
patients who sometimes do it for him... .” 

“The Quizmaster. Sends patients off in all directions 
at once for lab work at the slightest demand on his 
judgment. Waits for all precincts to report. Then in- 
sists on tests to test the tests... . So entranced with the 
science of medicine he forgets the art. If he ever knew 

“The Gadgeteer. Is soft touch for gimmick salesmen. 
Studies circuits, not circulation. .. .” 


“Church and City Planning” 


“Suggestions for coordination” of “church and city 
planning” are given by Robert C. Hoover and Everett 
L. Perry in a booklet, title above, published by this 
Bureau. The “document was written originally to serve 
as the basis of discussion between city planners and 
church planners at the American Institute of Planners 
Workshop on Church Planning” held in 1955. The doc- 
ument “has since been revised, and in its present form is 
designed to serve as a study guide for use by both city 
planners and churchmen, for the more adequate coor- 
dination of mutual interests and concerns.” (1955. 50 
cents a copy.) 
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